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In order to be of greater service to personnel administrators in 
industry and allied fields, American Psychological Consultants, Inc. 
has expanded its Industrial Psychology Department. 


This department is limited to the following categories of service so as 


to provide the highest standard of effectiveness to industrial clients: 

€3 Objective evaluation of candidates for executive positions or 
promotion 

Sales Analysis and Sales Training Programs 

Special Problem Research for individual organizations ) 
Executive Training and Development Programs 


Psychological Advertising and Promotion Programs developed 


eos so 


Personnel Selection, Testing and Placement Programs designed , 


and instituted 


Address All Inquiries To: 


AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL CONSULTANTS, INC. 
INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY DEPARTMENT 


FRANK L. WOODWARD, PH.D. 
19354 JAMES COUZENS 
DETROIT 35, MICHIGAN 
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across 
the 
Editor's 
Desk... 


by 
CHARLES W. DAVIS 





Red Light Thinkers 


So many times within businesses and organi- 
zations we have individuals who are labeled 
“Red Light Thinkers”. Comparing these folks 
with the traffic light on the corner, you might 
say their signal got stuck. We have been in con- 
ferences where every reaction has been one of 
negativism by individuals who seem to delight 
in turning on the red light and forgetting about 
the yellow or green signals. There may be 
reasons for “red light thinking”: such as a “no” 
results in no action; a “no” results in no assign- 


“ ” 


ment; and a “no” allows them to sit in a 


position of authority, getting credit for their 


ability to occupy a chair without mental strain. 
It is most disturbing to see the amount of work 
entailed in killing an idea whereas the same 
amount of effort put forth in developing it 
could have made it a success. 

One organization, to cope with this problem, 
erected in its conference room a large traffic 
light, turned it to yellow or green only and 
had the red light blacked out with tape. This 
brought to the attention of every person in the 
conference the fact that “red light thinking” 
was not what was desired at this particular 
meeting. The results were quite gratifying and 
it kept the “red lighters” from hampering and 
deterring good, constructive progress. 

If, within your organization, you, too, have 
some “red light thinkers”, this may be the 
gimmick to overcome some of the resistance 


with which you have been confronted. 
McConnell To Chair AMA Workshop 


Earl D. McConnell, first vice-president of 
ASPA and Personnel Administrator of Bendix 
Products Division-Missiles Bendix-Aviation 
Corp., Mishawaka, Indiana will chair the AMA 
Workshop on Personnel Administration in the 
Branch Plant to be held September 19th 
through October 1, 1958 at the Astor Hotel, 
New York City. The seminar will cover the 
branch plants’ personnel program from recruit- 
ing the employee to compensation and record 
keeping. 


“KING”-sized ASPA Go-Getter 


Dr. Joseph E. King, a staunch supporter of 
ASPA, has brought into the Society two-hun- 
dred and nineteen new members through his 
own personnally conducted national membership 
campaign. Dr. King has been heading up Indus- 
trial Psychology since 1946. Incidentally, he 
is publishing a new bi-monthly newsletter on 
personnel problems which is free upon request. 
Write to Industrial Psychology, Inc., 3442 E. 
Grant Road, Box 6157, Tuscon 6, Arizona. 


Building Boom 

About 2.8 million skilled workers, one third 
of all those employed in the United States, 
have jobs in the building trades. Experts predict 
a rapidly growing shortage of building special- 
ists in the next ten years, when construction is 
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expected to increase 40 to 50 per cent Right 
now, about 80,000 apprentices are trained an- 
nually, but deaths and retirements alone create 
50,000 to 60,000 job openings each year. 


Low Man on the Totem Pole 


Owens-Illinois Glass, Toledo, has used a 
cute gimmick to step up interest in its “good- 
housekeeping” campaign. The gimmick is a to- 
tem pole arrangement with detachable heads 
that represent the various department heads. 
Whichever department head has the neatest 
department obviously comes out on top and the 
worst—you know where. The gimmick has cre- 
ated a likely interest in the campaign. The totem 
pole is also being used for sales and athletic 


contests, Red Feather drives, etc. 


AUTOMATION: Employee Survey 


Not all employees look with fear or dislike 
toward automation. In one of the most highly 


automated auto factories in Detroit, a study 


made by Michigan State University showed that 
72 percent of those interviewed preferred their 


new machines to conventional equipment. Of 
course, there are things they don’t care for. 


Adding up the score, it looks like this: 


LIKE 

1. Involves less material handling, less labor. 
2. Complicated machines make the job more 
interesting. 

3. New Operating skills acquired offer more 
job security. 

DISLIKE 

1. Can't work ahead and take a break. 


2. Difficulty to identify oneself with the work. 


w 


. Machining skills are no longer needed. 

4. No control over work pace. 

5. Mistakes are costly, breakdowns frequent. 
6. Constant alertness is required. 

7. Less contact with fellow employees. 


8. More foremen and supervisors around. 


Fund Raiser 


An interesting new magazine will bow this fall 
called Fund Raiser. It will be a quarterly with 
a guaranteed circulation of 100,000. According 
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to its publisher, “It will cover a gamut of fund 
raising potentials. It will strive to guide its 
readers from the shady techniques to the posi- 
tive goodwill-building methods of building or- 
ganization treasuries.” Annual subscription— 
$2.00 per year for four issues. The publisher 
will send a free copy on request. Write Jennings 
Murphy Publishing Company, 955 E. Jefferson 
Avenue, Detroit 7, Michigan. 


Management Trainees 


Leonard J. Smith, a past president of ASPA 
and Executive Director of Training Services, 
and Director of Industrial Management Pro- 
grams, Fairleigh Dickinson University has writ- 
ten an excellent article which appeared in 
the July issue of AMA’s Supervisory Manage- 


ment magazine. The article is titled “Manage- 
ment Trainees: Problem or Challenge”. Re- 
prints in pamphlet form are available, and 
would be well worth distributing among your 


supervisory people. 
Some Psychologists Said .. . 


It seemed all settled that groups of employees 
had to get along well for production to be what 
it should, and employee relations to be con- 
sidered satisfactory. However, a group of Chi- 
cago psychologists and sociologists have come 
up with another conclusion. They report, from 
their findings, that it is not necessary for em- 
ployees to get on well with one another in a 
business operation. It appears that an em- 
ployee may hate everybody in the plant, but 
if his hostility is shrewdly exploited and inte- 
arated with the hostility and aggression of his 
fellow employees, his productivity will go up 


like a rocket. 


“Man, did I ever show them nudnicks”, he 
goes home at night and tells his wife, “I made 
too many units today. They needed a com- 
puter to count them, and when the boss came 
by and seen them, he like to have bust, he 
was so sore because he couldn't find no 


fault with them”. 


Well, that’s what the psychologists said. Could 
be—but don’t gamble on it. 








Fd 


the coming 
age of diplomacy 
in labor management 


relations 
» 


by 
EARL F. CALLISON, JR. 


National Essay Contest Winner 





r\ 

Editors Note: The nationwide essay contest 
to stimulate the interest of college students 
in labor-management relations, sponsored 
by ASPA and the Industrial Relations News, 
was won by Earl F. Callison, Jr., under- 
graduate ai the University of Wichita, with 
this essay. The judges panel consisted of 
Richard Calhoun, Professor of Personnel 
Administration, University of North Carolina 
Thomas G. Spates, Professor Emeritus, Per- 
sonnel Administration, Cale University, and 
Gideon Chagy, Editor, Industrial Relations 
News. 


The participants in the economic activity of 
the United States have only in the last two 
decades generally recognized the necessity of 
answering the question, “What Philosophy and 
Principles Should Guide the Relations of Man- 
agement and Employees?” Today, modern man- 
agement has found an answer by seeking prin- 


ciples that help maximize the “human perfor- 
mance” of its employees in order to fulfill its 
primary responsibility of providing a fair return 
for the ownership investment. Employees have 
reciprocally become more adept at emphasiz- 
ing the individual’s desire for maximum “job 
satisfaction” and formulating policies that will 
achieve this objective. Establishing principles 
that assist in reconciling these two positions is 
obviously important for the well-being of our 
economic system. 


The Negative Approach 


On the assumption that the employees’ desire 
for maximum job satisfaction and managements 
demand for maximum human performance rep- 
resented a basic conflict that produced unde- 
sirable relations, the United States Government 
aggressively entered the arena. The Wagner Act 
cof 1935 and the current McClellan Committee 
investigations are representative of the numer- 
ous laws, administrative bodies and policing 
actions undertaken by government in the area 
of employee management relations. In addition. 
several state legislatures have adopted local 
regulations and are debating the highly contro- 
versial “right to work” bills. 

It is unfortunate, although understandable, 
that management approached employee relations 
by defining its responsibilities to superior au- 
thority; employees developed a job attitude ac- 
cording to selfish desires; and the government’s 
control measures were often influenced by poli- 
tical conveniences. Many sociologists argue that 
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management should have developed policies 
that were consistent with its responsibilities to 
the employees; several managers have accused 
employees of destroying what was once called 
“company loyalty”; and government has been 
accused of being “business oriented” by some 
people, and “labor oriented” by others. These 
accusations do not suggest the type of princi- 
ples that should guide the relations of manage- 
ment and employees. : 














Enlightened Self-Interest 


The logic of the argument that management 
should act in a manner consistent with its re- 
sponsibilities to employees and employees should 
be more conscious of responsibility to the 
rompany would lead to a cessation of col- 
lective bargaining. This is not desirable. Our 
country’s political and economic strength has 
always been based on the pursuit of self interest. 
This theory of human activity recognizes that 
such pursuit is consistent with the nature of 
man, provides the greatest good for the greatest 
number, and correlates the attainable with the 
available. Therefore, the conflict represented by 
the bargaining table is consistent with the basic 
philosophy of our economic structure. 

We have refined our understanding of self- 
interest, however, and our economic and poli- 
tical systems are now based on “enlightened 
self-interest.” The first conclusion is that the 
relations between management and employees 
should be guided by the principle of enlightened 
self interest. When we use the word “enlighten- 
ed” we mean that authorative persons in our so- 
ciety have a responsibility to the society in addi- 
tion to the “selfish” responsibilities of the office 
or job. For instance, a business manager has 
the job responsibility of maximizing the suc- 
cess of his business but the social responsibil- 
ity of undertaking no action that would sig- 
nificantly restrict competition. Therefore, man- 
agement and employees should pursue their 

















own self-interest in their relations but this 
pursuit should be consistent with their respon- 
sibilities to society. 








If this principle is to have meaning it is ob- 
vious that society must adopt express policies 
to guide the relations of: management and em- 
ployees. These policies should be the following: 

1. Management and employees must provide 

our country with continuous economic 
growth. 

2. Management and employees must make 

more of the benefits of our capitalistic 
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economy available to more of our people. 

3. Management and employees must act in 
relation to the responsibilities our country 
accepted when we elected to receive the 
God given opportunities of a “christian 
nation.” 

It is now possible to discuss principles that 
should guide management and employees in 
achieving relations that are compatible with 
social and selfish responsibilities. 


Human Performance 

Management’s responsibility in relations with 
employees is to gain maximum human perfor- 
mance. In accomplishing this objective man- 


agement should be guided by the following 
formula: 


Knowledge x Skill = Ability 

Conditions x Attitude = Motivation 

Ability x Motivation = Human 
Performance 


Human performance, therefore, is a factor 
of an individual’s ability and motivation. Em- 
ployee ability is a function of management 
that should be performed by recruiting new 
employees and training present employees so 
that the group possesses both superior knowledge 
and the skill to use the knowledge effectively. 
However, several firms that were composed 
of individuals with ability have been dashed 
on the rocks of economic failure because they 
did not elicit utilization of this ability in pur- 
suing the firms’ objectives. The utilization of 
ability is a result of motivation. When man- 
agement motivates its employees to provide 
the firm with their best efforts, management 
should realize that employees are affected not 
only by the compensation, office facilities and 
other conditions of the job but by their atti- 
tude toward such conditions. For example un- 
der a_ paternalistic management employees 
may receive relatively superior wages, fringe 
benefits and other job benefits; however, the 
employees may be motivated negatively by 
these conditions because they feel management 
is gratuitously granting such rewards rather 
than paying for services rendered. In spite of 
what some peopie may profess no one wants to 
feel he is getting something for nothing, an 
individual desires to regard his compensation 
as a reward for value contributed. It is part 
of management’s responsibility, therefore, to 
provide well-designed job conditions and to 
encourage employees’ favorable acceptance of 
such conditions. 








Finally, management must relate the rewards 
for human performance to the profit position 
of the firm. Society can not allow management 
to attain maximum human performance by 
wacrificing the security, stability or economic 
contribution of the firm. This responsibility 
is exacted from management rather than the 
employee because management is in a position 
to make such a judgment. An unjustified at- 
tempt by management to pass the responsibil- 
ity for inflationary business conditions to em- 
ployees’ successful demands for higher wages 
is, therefore, an unacceptable shirking of man- 
agement’s responsibility to society. 
Management Policies 

In summary, management should adopt the 
following policies to guide its relations with 
employees: 

1. Effective procedures should be established 
for selecting employee applicants with a 
satisfactory level of knowledge and skill in 
using this knowledge. 

2. Procedures for continually developing the 
knowledge and skill of employees should 
be adopted. 

3. Employment terms and conditions should 
be provided that equate rewards with con- 
tribution. 

4. Programs for educating and persuading em- 
ployees to a favorable attitude toward their 
work environment should be incorporated 
in employee relations. 

5. Intelligent procedures for objectively eval- 
uating human performance should be de- 
veloped. 

6. Ability to maintain the employee cost with- 
in the firm’s economic structure must be 
developed and aggressively utilized. 

In executing these policies, management 

should realize these related insights: 

1. Employees expect management to use its 
authority confidently and_ consistently. 
There are areas of dispute as to what au- 
thority management should possess; but 
once agreement has been reached manage- 
ment must act without confusion and inde- 
cision or management’s leadership accept- 
ance will be destroyed. 

2. An employee can never be effectively re- 
lated to the firm and its objectives as an iso- 
lated individual. A trait common to all men 
is the desire to be associated with a group, 
so every individual must be considered in 
light of his present or potential social posi- 


tion in specific groups. For instance, suc- 
cessful employee selection demands that the 
applicant’s compatibility with the work 
group be evaluated. 

Recognition that management is expected to 
manage and employees are not herds of indi- 
viduals but a series of well-knit human groups 
should allow more successful application of 
the above policies by people in supervisory 
positions. 

Human Satisfaction 

There are also specific policies that should 
guide employees in achieving their objective 
of maximizing human satisfaction. It is possible 
to define human satisfaction as a formula sim- 
ilar to the definition of human performance. 
It is recognized that such a formula may court 
the accusation of oversimplification. However, 
if such a complex concept is to be considered 
the flirtation must be risked: 


Compensation x Opportunity = Economic 
Satisfaction 

Contribution x Recognition = Morale 
Satisfaction 


Economic Satisfaction x Morale Satisfaction 

— Human Satisfaction 

An individual obviously desires adequate 
compensation which encompasses immediate 
wages and marks of status (office furnishings, 
titles, etc.). However, economic satisfaction also 
depends on the opportunity the individual for- 
sees for obtaining future compensation objec- 
tives. To give meaning to this economic satis- 
faction an employee desires to feel he is mak- 
ing a significant contribution to the goals of the 
formal and informal organization to which he 
belongs. However, morale satisfaction is not 
complete unless the employee regards his con- 
tribution as truly recognized by the groups. The 
combination of this economic and morale satis- 
faction determines the level of human satis- 
faction. 

It is, therefore, the responsibility of the in- 
dividual to pursue his goals of economic satis- 
faction with all of the resources at his command. 
It was argued earlier that management has the 
social responsibility to not give away the com- 
pany in order to obtain good employee rela- 
tions. It is equally vital that employees not use 
unusual power that may exist in their organ- 
izations to coerce management into giving 
greater benefits than is economically desireable. 
There is evidence that some powerful inter- 
national labor unions have done just that in 
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recent years. It was stated previously that man- 
agement has a social responsibility to undertake 
no action in pursuit of its selfish objectives that 
would significantly reduce competition. It “is 
ployees?” Basically, the conclusion was that 
immaterial that this is legally enforceable un- 
der the Robinson-Patman Act. Similarly, em- 
ployees must adhere to social restriction in ap- 
plication of potential force where such action 
would be detrimental to our economic welfare. 

It is also similarly immaterial that employee 

organizations are not yet subject to antimon- 

opoly legislation. 

Employee Attitude 
In summary, employees should adopt the fol- 

lowing policies to guide its relations with man- 

agement: 
1. Economic rewards should be aggressively 
pursued and bargained for if such machin- 
ery is available. 

. Power of huge employee organizations 
should not be used to coerce management 
into granting uneconomical employee ben- 
efits. 

3. Management should be continually encour- 
aged to define work responsibility so that 

the area of contribution is understood and 
recognition can flow from performance. 

4. Once areas of collective agreement are 
concluded the employee should be willing 
to give his best efforts in accomplishing 
the firm’s objectives. 


i) 


The Nations Strength 

The objective of the essay was to answer the 
query, “What Philosophy and Principles Should 
Guide the Relations of Management and Em- 
each party should follow the principle of en- 
lightened self-interest. This concept suggests 
that conflict between management and employ- 
ees is fundamentally natural and necessary in 
cur economic structure. The conflict is funnel- 
led into productive areas by the demands of 
society. 

A conclusion implicit but as yet unstated is 
that our nation’s strength exists in the fact that 
most of the ingredients necessary for maxim- 
izing human perfurmance are identical to the 
ingredients necessary for maximizing human 
satisfaction. Let us cherish the opportunity to 
compromise disagreements as to degree; and let 
us never consider management and employees 
as philosophical enemies. The first is true and 
dynamic, the latter is a political lie and de- 
featist. 
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The promotion of 
Curtis W. Howard, for- 
merly director of Indus- 
trial relations, to the po- 
sition of vice president 
and assistant to the 
president, was recently 
announced by Reese 
for various newly created Engineering Battalions 
and served as Personnel Director to the Valley 
Forge General Hospital. He was graduated from 
Syracuse University with Bachelor of Arts and 
Masters Degrees in Industrial Psychology. He 
was Assistant Director of Personnel and Secur- 
ity Director for the Reaves Instrument Corp., 
Garden City, N. Y., and Director of Personnel 
for Specialties, Inc., Syosset, N.Y. He is a mem- 
ber of the Long Island Personnel Directors 
Association, Psi Chi (Psychology Honorary), 
Nassau-Suffolk Safety Council, the American 
Society for 





Personnel Administration and 
American Management Association. 


Peter J. Andresaki has 
recently been named 
Asst. to the President of 
Markite Inc., 155 Wav- 
erly Pl.. New Tork 14, 
New York. During 
World War II he saw 
‘duty as Training Officer 
B. Lloyd, president, Heintz Division Kelsey- 
Hayes Company, Front St. and Olney Ave., one 
of the nation’s leading metal fabricators. 





In his new post, Howard will handle Public 
Relations and also special assignments for the 
Heintz Division organization as authorized and 
directed by the president. 

In addition, he will retain responsibility for 
the coordination and direction of industrial and 
personnel relations. 

Mr. Howard is a charter member of the 
American Academy of Personnel Executives, 
a director of the American Society for Person- 
nel Administration, a member of the American 
Ordnance Association, a member of the Execu- 
tivve Committee of the Industrial Relations 
Association of Philadelphia, and a member of 
both the National Association of Manufacturers 
and the Metal Manufacturers’ Association. 























ASPA SUPPORTS NATIONAL 
SCIENCE EDUCATION PROGRAM 


The following resolution is ASPA’s 
recognition of its responsibilities F 
to the National Program for . 





Science Education. 


At the ASPA Conference in Philadelphia, a resolution was submitted to the Board of Direc- 
tors by Jack L. Walker, Director of Human Relations of Farberware of New York City. 

This resolution takes cognizance of the fact that as a national society we must bear some 
responsibility for assisting our nation in becoming better prepared to meet the scientific threat 
of the U.S.S.R. This resolution reads as follows: 

“Whereas the President cf the United States has issued a call for the education and 
training of a greater number of scientists; andtraining of a greater number of scientists; and 

Whereas a National Committee has been appointed to implement a national program in the 
best interests of the country; and 

Whereas the American Society for Personnel Administration is interested in scientific 
selection of people in business, industry and the professions; 

Now, therefore, Be it Resolved that this Society endorse the National Programs for educa- 
tion and science studies and offer to aid and assist the National Committee; and 

That the Chapters and members of the American Society for Personnel Administration be 
urged to cooperate with and assist such National Programs and enlist the cooperation and aid 
of business, industry and the educational institutions of the nation, to the end 

That methods of scientific selection and guidance be used in choosing and encouraging 
young people in the pursuit of scientific careers, with emphasis on the individual’s abilities, 
aptitudes, and interests. 

To implement this resolution, it is moved that an appropriate coordinating committee be 
designated by the President of ASPA with authority to act within the scope of this Resolution.” 

We have to meet the challenge of mass education in science and technology through the 
democratic road to learning. We must stimulate and motivate the youth of the nation and 
provide the opportunity for such learning. 

We must mobilize all the educators in the country in this new “atmosphere of urgency”. 
But we must guard against the methods of a dictatorship, lest we trample upon and destroy 
the inalienable rights of humans in a free democracy to choose for themselves their road 
to learning and the pursuit of happiness. 

The civilization of the future depends upon our actions of the present. We are standing on 
the threshold of the Space Age. Democracy must have the support of all who believe in it to 
survive. 

The Committee on Planning and Study invites your participation; your ideas will be 
welcome. The Committee plans to solicit the cooperation of various foundations and business 
organizations to finance worthy candidates, who because of fin- 
ancial hardship would otherwise be unable to obtain a scientific 
education. It plans to offer support and counsel in obtaining 
legislation, if need be, to implement a national program to de- 
termine the aptitudes of the youth of the country; to provide aid 
and assistance in uniform implementation of the program and 
scientific selection of students. 

Your views on these plans are earnestly solicited. Write di- 
rectly to L. Reed Clark of Clark, Channell, Inc. at Stamford, 
Connecticut or to Jack L. Walker at S. W. Farber, Inc., 415 
Bruckner Blvd., New York 44, New York. 















































































This article is an adaptation of an address delivered by Mr. Schleh before the Tenth 
Annual Conference of The American Society for Personnel Administration, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, May 20, 1958. : 


. Organization planning 
as a basis for 
management development 


by 
EDWARD C. 
SCHLEH 











Mr. Schleh is President of Schleh Associates, Inc., Management Consultants 
specializing in management, organization, personnel and control. He is recognized as 
one of the leading management analysts in the nation. Prior to organizing his own 
consulting firm ten years ago, Mr. Schleh spent eight years at Minnesota Mining & 
Manufacturing Company doing management research. 

He is well known as the author of a highly successful book for Presidents on 
management entitled “Successful Executive Action”. This has been so well accepted 
nationally that it has now gone into its sixth printing and is being translated into Swe- 
dish and Italian. 

He has developed the original and unique “results” approach to personnel and 
organization, and at the request of Prentice-Hall has just completed his second book for 
top management entitled “Executive Management of Personnel: Getting Results from 
People”. This has just come off the press. 

In addition to his books, Mr. Schleh has published numerous articles in manage- 
ment publications such as Harvard Business Review, Management Review, Advanced 
Management and Dun’s Review and Modern Industry. 

He is active in international management circles, and recently went to Paris, 
France as a U. S. Delegate to the 11th International Management Congress sponsored 
by the Council for Progress in International Management. 





When something of value gains a little recog- 
nition, it tends to become a fad. We have seen 
this happen in job evaluation, employee test- 
ing, merit appraisals, employee counselling and 
many other personnel activities. Unfortunately, 
however, a fad seems to follow this pattern: 
People hear about it and they want to imitate it 
immediately. This usually means that they are 
looking for a gimmick or a quickie that will 
immediately give tremendous benefits 
with comparatively little effort. There seems to 
be a hesitancy to really investigate the pros and 
cons deeply, the proven versus unproven phases, 
and to follow the sound methodical approach 
that is usually necessary to get real value from 
any important activity. It seems that we all 
would like to accept a philosophy that all ex- 
perience in life seems to belie: namely, that 
something can be gotten for nothing. 


them 


It appears to me that management develop- 
ment has also come into its own and become 
a fad. As with all other fads, there seems to 
be a desire to get on the bandwagon quickly. 
In addition, many people seem to be looking for 
the simple key that will easily open the way to 
fantastic development of all the management 
people in a firm. We see the development of 
courses, special lectures, one-, two- and three- 
week management seminars, special reading 
lists, and public speaking courses. Of course, 
all of these methods are comparatively easy 
ways for each member of the management 
group to train his subordinates. There is only 
one weakness to these excellent methods. Most 
of us learn most effectively by experience. The 
sharper, the broader, the more demanding our 
experience, the better men we become. 


In my opinion, this is where a sound organ- 
ization structure and the sound application of 
organization principles comes in. These can be 
of great aid in designing management positions 
so that men are steered to the greatest possible 
contribution they can make to the firm at the 
same time they are developed to be broad, hard- 
hitting managers. In essence, a good organiza- 
tion approach can develop every management 
job down the line to be, in a smaller way, a 
replica of jobs above in responsibilities, author- 
ity and judgment and insight required. 


Define Results Expected 


How do you begin? To begin with, you 
must define the results that you expect from 


every management person in your firm—and 








this begins right at the top. The top executive 
officer should develop the results that he ex- 
pects the whole firm to achieve. He should 
then develop the results that he expects each 
of his subordinates to accomplish. And _ these 
must fit into the over-all goals of the firm. 
These subordinates, in turn, should assign a 
responsibility for part of their results to the 
people under them, and so on down the line. 
You will note that by doing this you are making 
each and every management person down the 
line responsible for a part of the total achieve. 
ment. This tends to draw him much closer to 
an over-all perspective of the direction of the 
firm. 

To make these results vital, however, they 
should be translated into immediate objectives 
or goals for a particular period. Every manage- 
ment person, then, is expected to make some 
accomplishment that will improve the over-all 
P & L of the company. 

This sounds obvious, doesn’t it? But there 
are problems in doing it! The basic problem is 
that most managements are defining activities, 
not results. This is a common error in much 
delegation. So frequently we are asking people 
to do things, to carry out functions, to super- 
vise sections. These are all definitions of ac- 
tivities! They tend to emphasize in the minds 
of the management man involved the fallacious 
idea that working at something is getting some- 
thing done. To the extent that we emphasize 
activity, we have led him down a development 
path which will be at odds with the basic road 
we want him to follow to develop into an 
over-all manager. 


Results Must Blend 


To be effective this definition of results has 
to be very carefully appraised so that all the 
results expected down the line are harmonious 
with those results of other men—all must be 
aiming in the same over-all direction of the P & 
L statement. This is no easy job. However, fail- 
ure to do this is very often the reason why peo- 
ple in lower management jobs develop a wrong 
slant. They frequently highlight the wrong 
things and do not emphasize those that are 
most valuable to the firm. This tends to steer 
them away from the over-all perspective that 
they will need if they are to be advanced along 
the management chain. 


Combine By Results 


There are other problems, however, that must 
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be met if you wish to develop an over-all man- 
agement perspective in your people. It is a basic 
principle of organization that delegation should 
be made by specialization. In other words, if 
it is at all possible, a man should be respons- 
ible for results that require only one special- 
ized type of ability or training. Basically, this 
is a good rule. Blindly followed, however, it 
frequently results in a lack of responsibility 
and a lack of over-all comprehension of man- 
agement problems. It frequently encourages 
the “narrow specialist”. This is because dele- 
gation by specialty has often resulted in a di- 
vision of responsibility for a result. In other 
words, two, three, or even four men are re- 
sponsible for part of the same result. As a 
consequence, no one is completely responsible 
for the total result. Very frequently these 
people conflict with each other in such a cir- 
cumstance. They so easily begin to highlight 
or glorify their own activity for its own sake 
and learn to avoid accountability for a result. 
As a consequence, these specialists develop a 
poor over-all perspective of the results that 
are needed by the firm and become illsuited 
to promotion. 

I might say, parenthetically, that one example 
of this occurs between incentive engineers and 
personnel men. Think for a moment: Aren’t they 
both aiming at the most effective application 
of people? Neither one is completely account- 
able for this over-all result. They are frequent- 
ly at logeer-heads with each other—particu- 
larly when there are union problems and per- 
haps one feels he has to bail the other one out. 
Sound organization may therefore suggest com- 
bining the responsibility for these two activities. 


Apply The Optimum Principle 


But many times we don’t think through far 
enough. We then give management people down 
the line the erroneous idea that if a result is 
good, it is good without limit. This is fallacious. 
Carrying out this principle will often lead to 
a partially effective supervisor or manager, 
one who is poor at balancing the various de- 
mands of a management position. In many re- 
sults there is an optimum level beyond which 
they are of little value to the firm—at least 
compared to the cost at that time. There is fre- 
quently a point at which a result is actually 
detrimental! 

For example, quality pushed too far tends 
to result in high waste and high cost. If you 
do not hold a quality control manager account- 
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able for the high waste and the high cost in- 
curred in getting good quality, you will prob- 
ably develop a one-sided individual—one poor- 
ly equipped for promotion. In the sales area you 
very often find that volume is over-emphasized. 
In many cases volume carried too far leads to 
poor operation. You may get over-concentra- 
tion in a territory, unstable volume, excessive 
cost per dollar of sales or lower profit per dol- 
lar of sales. But the emphasis has real implica- 
tions when you want to promote a man. If 
a salesman or district sales manager has learned 
through his job that there is an optimum level 
for each result, you may have taught him to 
balance off the emphasis of one result as a- 
gainst another. This, in effect, has made him 
an over-all businessman in his job. He has 
learned to weigh the various results that should 
be obtained from his position. Later, when he is 
promoted, he is much more inclined to work 
toward balanced objectives in his new position. 
He will have a broader management view- 
point. 


Encourage Balance 


This principle of balance, though, has other 
implications. Ordinarily, if a man is accountable 
for several results it is better if he pushes all 
results to some extent at all times, rather than 
push one and not the other. This, again, is at 
variance with the approach taken by many men 
who feel that it is better to shoot with a rifle 
than with a shotgun—in other words, concen- 
trate on one problem for a period of time. When 
a man is to be promoted to a higher level job, 
he ordinarily must develop the capacity for 
pushing a number of items at one time. If he 
has learned on previous jobs to carefully weigh 
and develop results in all the areas he is re- 
sponsible for, he is a better candidate for pro- 
motion because he has learned to take a broad- 
er balanced view. 

I might point out another way that this im- 
balance can develop. Let’s suppose a super- 
visor has four people reporting to him. Three 
of them are “weak sisters” and one is a top- 
notcher. Generally, if some tough problem oc- 
curs in the area of one of the “weak sisters”, 
his normal inclination is to give this problem to 
his strong man. He tends to do this with dif- 
ficult problems in all the areas of the “weak 
sisters”. What happens? Before long the strong 
man becomes burdened that he tends to relax 
on some of the results that he is supposed to 
get in his own job. He just doesn’t have time. 
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much better equipped for promotion to higher 
staff (or line) jobs. The line man, in turn, has 
been made a broader manager because he has 
This develops in him a lack of accountability 
for the full performance of results on his job 
and tends to weaken a good man. 


Develop Planning Ability 


But note what happens to the “weak sisters”. 
They become even weaker because they have 
been relieved of accountability for over-all 
results because the tougher problems are being 
handled by someone else. Instead of building 
them up the manager has actually retarded 
their development by providing them with a 
crutch which relieves them of accountability 
for the results assigned. (This problem is com- 
mon where men follow what we believe is an 
erroneous organization principle of designing 
the organization structure around people.) 

But the assignment of results must be even 
more carefully scrutinized, because tied to 
these results should be a responsibility for plan- 
ning. Unless this is carefully watched, there is 
a tendency in many firms for planning to be- 
come centralized. To the extent that this is 
done, the man on the job is only doing part of 
the work. He is not responsible for the whole 
result. It becomes easy for him to pass the buck 
because, after all, he didn’t lay the basic plan. 
On the other hand, good organization design 
should build with each responsibility for a re- 
sult the responsibility to plan ahead to pre- 
vent any crises that may prevent the accom- 
plishment of that result. If a man on a lower 
job is held accountable in this way, it is sur- 
prising what grapevines he develops in order 
to get information and how much insight he 
puts into this planning ahead. And it is prac- 
tical because it is tied right to the work he has 
to accomplish. Later on, when he is promoted, 
it is much easier for him to plan because it 
is second-nature. When he becomes a division 
head, he can slip rather easily into the require- 
ment that he should plan policy recommenda- 
tions for the executive officer. In a smaller 
sense he has learned to assume this kind of re- 
sponsibility on lower jobs. 

Improvement—A Way of Life 

You must re-examine the definition of results, 
however, to make sure that it also includes 
a responsibility for improvement. A sound or- 
ganization plan should tie a responsibility for 
improvement into every level of the operation. 
There should be no supervisor, no management 
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man, who should not be responsible for getting 
some improvement in his operation in every 
period. This should be sold as a way of life. 
If this is designed into the operation at lower 
levels, a man automatically accepts the respon- 
sibility for constant improvement when he is 
promoted. He insists on improvement as normal 
procedure. 

Minimize Overlap 

In defining these results that you expect, 
however, as far as possible you would want to 
eliminate over-lap. The very fact that func- 
tions are over-lapping tends to increase the 
politicking that occurs in a firm. It develops 
more of a feeling of personal accountability 
when you eliminate the over-lap. There is less 
passing the buck. And when supervisors learn 
to more effectively assume personal account- 
ability for their area without being able to 
blame other men, they are usually much more 
effective men to consider for promotions. 
Make Staff Results Minded 

There is an exception to this question of over- 
lap, however. We stressed that you ought to 
define the results that you expect of people. 
This should apply just as well to staff! (Includ- 
ing personnel men). Unfortunately, staff men 
in many firms have no personal responsibility 
to get results. This is often the starting point 
for poor staff-line relations and for the de- 
velopment of the narrow specialist. Too fre- 
quently their responsibilities are defined as 
“advising”, “consulting with”, “reviewing with” 
“assisting”. All of these are definitions of activ- 
ity. Staff should have a responsibility to get 
results, and these results must be harmonious 
with those of the line. You must recognize one 
interesting implication here, that from the point 
of view of results staff and line always over- 
lap. In other words, staff is attempting to get 
results that will help the line do their jobs 
better. This points out the fact that both staff 
much better equipped for promotion to higher 
staff (or line) jobs. The line man, in turn, has 
been made a broader manager because he has 
and line should get full credit for the results 
where they over-lap. 

Under such a setup you will find, first of all, 
that the staff is much more sensitive to the 
needs of the line. After all, they are set up to 
get results that will help the line. The line man, 
in turn, learns to use staff and to accept it be- 
cause staff now has the responsibility to get 
results that help him. They are on the same 
team! The staff man tends to broaden out and is 
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CUTTING COSTS OF OPERATION 


Although our topic is Cutting the Costs of 
Operation, you undoubtedly realize that the ap- 
proach is through Human Relations condition- 
ing. When one mentions Human Relations, it 
is generally associated in the mind with psy- 
chology or psychiatry. However, we have not 
yet reached the point where we use the greet- 
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ing attributed to a psychiatrist who on meeting 
a friend said “Hello. You are fine! How am I?” 
Our approach is on a somewhat more logical 
basis. 

According to the nation’s economists, most 
business men are concerned with the squeeze 
on profits. Sales may be higher than last year 
but the profit margin is smaller. If we cannot 
look to increased sales for increased profits, 
then we must look to reducing our costs of op- 
eration. Every penny saved in the cost of op- 
eration, then, is a penny earned in profits. 

The major cost of operation in many busi- 
nesses is that of wages and salaries. This means 
getting more for your employee dollar by pro- 
duction without increased cost. The question 
is—how do you do it? In manufacturing we 
have introduced automation. Some machines 
can now do practically everything in the factory 
—that many men did before. We have made 
great strides of progress in increasing the quan- 
tity of production and in some cases the quality 
of production by increasing the efficiency of 
machinery and equipment. However, no ma- 
chine can be operated entirely by itself. Most 
businesses still require the human element to 
operate the machine. 

What have we done to condition the men who 
operate these machines? The employer of a 
quarter century or more ago will tell you that 
labor is a commodity even though as long ago 
as 1913 the Clayton Act provided that “the 
labor of the human being is not a commodity 
or an article of commerce.” The famous Econ- 
omist, R. H. Tawney, once said “Since even 
quite commen men have souls, no increase in 
material wealth will compensate them for ar- 
rangements which insult their self-respect and 
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impair their freedom.” A reasonable estimate of 
economic organization must allow for the fact 
that, unless industry is to be paralyzed by cur- 
rent revolts on the part of outraged human 
nature, it must set criteria which are not purely 
economic.” 

We are all familiar with the saying that “man 
cannot live by bread alone.” How many of us 
still treat human beings as though they were 
pawns with no sense of feeling and no ability 
to think for themselves? Today when saving 
money means making money, we must look to 
employees to help make us money by getting 
the use of all of their abilities at maximum 
efficiency. 

At Farberware we approach the problem not 
only by training of people but by what we call 
“conditioning”. :“Conditioning” goes beyond 
training for efficiency. It involves the employee’s 
morale and his attitudes as well as his ability. 
Proper morale and proper attitudes will go a 
long way toward cutting the costs of operation. 
The Whole Man Goes To Work 

Let us stop and analyze the situation a mo- 
ment. When an employee comes to work, the 
whole man comes to work not only the physical 
man, but the mental and emotional being as 
well. With hime come all of his problems. 





With the employee come all his problems. 
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If he leaves a child sick at home who per- 
haps should be hospitalized, he can’t forget 
about it while he is on the job. If an unscrupu- 
lous creditor is hounding him for the payment 
of an installment on a purchase, with unsurious 
interest and it “burns him up”, he does not for- 
get about that. If a close relative needs $100.00 
in an emergency and relies upon him to get the 
money when he doesn’t have it, he can’t keep 
his mind on his work and worry about his rela- 
tive at the same time. There are innumerable 
problems which the average person brings 
with him whereever he goes. We all have prob- 
lems. Those of us with greater self-control may 
be able to shelve them temporarily until we 
can take care of them at the right time and 
place. Most people, however, are incapable of 
exercising that degree of control of their emo- 
tions to be able to completely concentrate on 
the work before them. In safety work we have 
found that some 88 percent of accidents accord- 
ing to the National Safety Council are caused 
by the carelessness of the worker. A review of 
our own statistics indicates that some 93 percent 
of the accidents sustained in our plant in 1952 
were caused by the carelessness of the injured 
party. Research disclosed that the big bulk of 
these accidents were due to employees worry- 
ing about persons or things outside the plant or 
due to mind wandering and lower morale oc- 
casioned by other personal problems. 














Low morale, mind wandering and worry cause accidents. 
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One of the major contributory facts to acci- 
dents are improper supervisory tactics. The 
overly critical Foreman who ridicules his men 
publicly has often been responsible for indus- 
trial accidents. The Foreman of the old school, 
who at one time were pictured carrying the big 
stick and constantly ordering people about, have 
much to do with impairing the efficiency of 
employees and increasing their liability to ac- 
cidents. 





Dictatorial attitudes prevent cooperation. 


Man has learned by sad experience that you 
cannot legislate harmony into the hearts of men 





nor can you command cooperation and loyalty. 








These are things that you must win! You must 


deserve their loyalty and cooperation! You can- 


not expect to mistreat a person and have him 
return your mistreatment with love and af- 
fection. ““As we sow, so shall we reap.” The em- 
ployer who is constantly harrassing his em- 
ployees, who makes enemies of them instead 
of friends, who regards them as a commodity 
and treats them as inanimate objects, cannot 
expect that they in turn will have the employer’s 
interest at heart nor take the work as serious- 
ly as the employer would like him to do. 
Where Does Human Reiations 

Conditioning Start? 

Of course, a policy of proper human relations 
cannot be started by “middle management”. 
This is something which must come from the 
top echelon:— “Top Brass” cannot expect its 
Foremen and Supervisors to treat their men 
much better than the Foremen themselves are 
treated by their superiors. Top managemei.t 
must itself learn to absorb pressure; poor busi- 
ness, small profits and other problems, without 
taking it out on the Foremen. Only then will 
Foremen and Supervisors learn to absorb the 
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pressures on them without “bawling the living 
daylights” out of their men. The use of fear psy- 
chology and dictatorial attitudes on middle 
management or employees is one of the major 
fields still open to top management to correct. 
Setting the right example in this field means 
actual dollars and cents in the employer’s bank 
account. 

The question then, is “how do you go about 
it?” What do you do? In previous discussions 
of our human relations program at Farberware 
it was suggested that perhaps we started out 
with favorable conditions which made it easier 
to introduce such a program. Nothing could be 
further from the facts. Not six years ago, morale 
at our plants was probably as low as it could 
be anywhere. Not because management chose 
to have it that way, but with the machinations 
of a communistic union with an outstanding 
record for trouble-making, the minds of em- 
ployees had been poisoned to such degree, that 
every effort to do the right thing was twisted 
against the interests of the employer. Yellow 
sheets of scandalous matter were constantly 
being circulated to arouse employees against 
the company. During the Korean period when 
the company was working on government 
shells, every device known to communists was 
used to slow preduction and prevent shipment 
of these shells to the arsenals. Sit-down 
strikes and even shootings took place. 

From this situation we have been able to re- 
verse the thinking of people by conditioning 
them through our human relations program. 
This does not mean that we have overnight per- 
formed any miracles. 

Foundation Of Program 

A program such as this involves basically 
taking a genuine interest in the welfare of each 
and every employee. Employees must be con- 
vinced that the employer is in fact not merely 
employing a special trick to gain good will, but 
is genuinely interested in their welfare. The 
mere fact that it is good business to take an 
interest in employees should not dictate the 
installation of a human relations program. It 
should be developed with the thought that one 
eliminates one’s enemies by really making them 
one’s good friends. The fact that it is good busi- 
ness to do so is merely one of the dividends 
that a human relations program pays. 
Similarity To Sales Program 

From the practical viewpoint, let us look into 
the picture further. An employer does every- 
thing possible to win customers to buy his pro- 
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ducts—enormous advertising campaigns, sales 
promotions, free gifts, free stamps—every de- 
vice known to the advertising and sales pro- 
fession is used to win the customer’s good- 
will. Stop and think. What does Mr. Employer 
do that is in any way comparable to winning 
the employees good will? 

If an employer will keep in mind that the 
employee that he sees so frequently and knows 
so well is a job customer and is really closer 
to him than the stranger who buys his goods 
and is known as a product customer, perhaps 
he would do more to see that the job customer 
is sold on his job just as the product customer 
is sold on his product. 

Operation Of Program 

A good relations program involves relieving 

the employee of all of his problems or as many 
as possible before he goes to work. At Farber- 
ware we post a notice which reads: 
“If you have troubles, come in and tell us about 
them—if you haven’t, come in and tell us how 
you do it—before 8:00 a. m. or between 12:00 
and 12:30 p. m.” In terms of what this means 
to the employer —a half hour before the start 
of work and a half hour during lunch period— 
possibly a half hour at the close of the day 
should be ample for the purpose of listening to 
people’s problems. All of their problems can- 
not be solved at once, but at least the employees 
are assured that the matter is being checked 
or followed up in due course in a manner which 
is perhaps more efficient than he could do him- 
self. We have found that a good portion of em- 
ployee’s problems involves the need for quick 
cash, emergency loans for operations, for meet- 
ing pressing debts and similar needs. If an em- 
ployee has a good record at the plant and if 
his attendance is regular and punctual, we either 
advance money to him up to the extent of 
$40.00 without interest or other charges, or if 
he needs a larger sum, we have special ar- 
rangements with two branch banks in the area 
that will, on our recommendation, but without 
any guarantee, lend him anywhere from $100.00 
to $500.00 on their own signature and without 
waiting. In five years these two banks have 
sustained one default of $200.00 out of tens of 
thousands of dollars which have been loaned 
to employees over these years. If an employee 
forgets to meet his monthly installment, we take 
care of it for him, on his authorization, out of 
his weekly pay check. 

In many cases the problem involves exploita- 
tion of employees by unscrupulous merchants 
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who charge them exhorbitant prices for pur- 
chases or obtain their signatures on contracts 
which are never read. Where an employee has 
been victimized, we track down the merchant 
and see that amends are made so that little or 
nothing is lost by the employee. We constantly 
advise employees to avoid purchasing on the 
installment plan from unreliable people or mak- 
‘ing of loans from loan sharks or unscrupulous 
money !enders who get up to 30 percent interest 
on the monies borrowed. The result of such a 
program not only improves the morale of em- 
ployees, but assures the employer that every 
man who goes to work in a factory has a clear 
mind and a clear head. 

Let the employee unburden himself. 
Personnel Needed 

If a company is large enough, a competent 
person in the Personnel Department or Indus- 
trial Relations Department should be able to 
handle this phase of the work. If such admin- 
istrative assistance is not available, then the 
burden of assistance must fall on the Foreman 
or Supervisors or Department Managers, as 
the case may be. In that event, these Super- 
visory employees must themselves be condi- 
tioned and given the “know-how” to handle 
employees’ problems. 
Results Obtainable From Program 

In terms of safety, in the space of five years, 
accidents were reduced sixty-six and two- 
thirds percent. In dollars and cents this means 
thousands of dollars in the savings of premiums. 
In terms of efficiency, it can be translated into 
considerable increase in production without 
any increase in the cost of operation. In 
terms of the well-being of the people employed, 
it has resulted in morale, loyalty and good-will 
that cannot be purchased at any cost. These 
are but the highlights of some of the things per- 
formed in Human Relations Conditioning over 
a short space of years. Every employer can do 
as much and possibly more! 


Other steps in the program include: 


Handling of “job complaints” 
Better Communication 

A Suggestion System 

A Company Newspaper 

Social functions 

Club groups—Stamp and Coin Club 
Camera Club 

Activities—Bowling, Softball, etc. 


All help to make the employee a “member of 
the team.” 
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Continued from Page 14 

been taught to use staff people effectively, not 
oppose them—a necessity on broad managerial 
jobs. 


Broaden Supervision 


If you want to get the best results, however, 
you must also make sure that your organiza- 
tion setup permits sound supervision. What is 
sound supervision? Supervision means: 

1. To set objectives—let the man know what you 
expect. 

2. To train—we all know the improvement in 
operation resulting from sound training. 

3. To assign work—schedule and lay out the 
work properly. 

4, To check and follow up to make sure results 
are accomplished. 

5. To discipline subordinates. 

6. To stimulate subordinates to top effort. 

7. To install new methods. ( You will note here 
that I emphasize install, not develop. If a 
supervisor down the line recognizes that it’s 
his job to install, not necessarily to develop 
new methods, he is much more inclined to 
solicit ideas from his men and give them 
credit.) 

8. To develop subordinates. (Unless you force 
this in at every supervisory level, a man does 
not learn to do it when he gets to a higher 
level. He is always too busy.) 

9. And finally, to call to account. 

All of these are part of supervision. They must 

be designed into the supervisory job at all 

lower levels. Then, when a man is promoted, he 
tends to assume all of these important re- 
sponsibilities as part of his position and does 

a much better over-all job of directing, coor- 

dinating, supervising and stimulating his subor- 

dinates. 

I might point out that when a man acts as 
a lead man or senior man who trains others, 
he tends to develop a lack of appreciation for 
the supervisory function in that he would not 
cover all of these things that I have mentioned. 
A partial supervisory approach becomes nor- 
mal to him. This warped appreciation for su- 
pervision makes him more poorly equipped 
for promotion. (This is often typical of leadmen 
who are considered for foremanship and of 
senior salesmen who are considered for District 
Manager positions.) 


Sound Span of Control Develops Supervisors 
There are other factors, however, that may 


militate against getting proper supervision. One 
of the most fundamental is the question of span 
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of control. Many men feel that all that’s import- 
ant here is the number of people supervised. 
It’s true that there is a limit to the number of 
men hat one man can handle. But there are 
other factors to be considered in Span of Con- 
trol. For example, the more complex the 
jobs that a man supervises, the fewer that he 
can effectively supervise and do all the things 
that I mentioned above. In addition to this, 
the more variable the jobs under him, the few- 
er he can supervise. You can readily see that 
his training work and setting of objectives are 
much more complicated when he is supervising 
a variety of jobs. 

The inter-relationships between subordinates 
reduces the number of men that a man can 
handle because it should be a supervisor’s job 
to smooth over these relationships. If he has 
too 7aany people to do it effectively, he tends 
to do a sloppy job of it and develops this as a 
habit. The relationships between a man’s sub- 
ordinates and other people in the firm (or out- 
side the firm) is also a factor. It’s ordinarily a 
requirement of a supervisor to smooth over these 
relationships and the more of them there are 
the fewer people he can handle. 

The nearness to his subordinates is also a 
factor. This is the reason why a supervisor of 
salesmen can’t handle nearly as many men as 
a man in an office. He’s geographically re- 
moved from his people. (As an aside, a super- 
visor who is frequently in committee meetings 
is effectively pulling himself away from his 
people. Therefore, he cannot supervise as many 
men as he might otherwise. This has implica- 
tions for the effective organization of commit- 
tees.) 

If functions that a man is supervising are 
new or growing, he can’t handle as many men. 
You can readily see this when you think of the 
factors of supervision. Take training, for ex- 
ample! There is a much greater training prob- 
lem when you have new or growing functions. 
I might say, parenthetically, that this is often 
a particular problem when you are putting in 
a cost reduction program. Such a program us- 
ually requires many new procedures and takes 
much additional effort. Too frequently, how- 
ever, this isn’t recognized in allowing for ad- 
ditional supervision. 

On the other side of this picture, the better 
the record system points up deviations te men, 
the more men a man can supervise. 

You can readily see that all of these factors 
of span of control (and there are more) must 
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be considered in setting up a job. If a super- 
visor is exceeding his span of control, he will 
undoubtedly let some things slip and in doing 
this will learn poor habits of supervision. These 
he will carry with him as he goes up the line 
because he will begin to accept them as normal. 

There is another side to this picture, however. 
Perhaps the man has over-delegated. Let’s sup- 
pose a supervisor has delegated all of his re- 
sponsibilities to just two subordinates. (The 
sign of an executive, he thinks.) He then be- 
gins to accept this kind of delegation as being 
a normal supervisory job. In actual fact he 
could probably supervise several more. As he’s 
promoted he accepts this as normal operation. 
This tends to increase the number of echelons. 
It actually makes communications much more 
difficult. This man has developed a poor per- 
spective for an over-all manager because he 
tends to accept a poor approach to delegation 
as normal, w:th all of its increased communi- 
cations problems and increased difficulty in do- 
ing a real job. 

Encourage Men to Act 

But you may have delegated the results well 
to a man and still he might not move... un- 
less he has authority. What’s authority? In my 
mind it is meaningless unless it carries with 
it the right to make errors. I would like to em- 
phasize this because it points up one of the 
most effective way to develop men. The basic 
meaning of authority is really the “right to 
make errors”. If this is applied in the very low- 
est management jobs, people learn to stick their 
necks out, to take chances, to make decisions. 
They are then much better equipped to take 
higher managerial positions. 

There are many examples of ways in which 
authority may be retained by a _ supervisor 
without realizing it. For example, this one is 
common. Suppose a Supervisor has told one of 
his men he has full authority. The man takes 
this seriously and goes ahead and installs a 
new method which doesn’t work, and the firm 
loses a couple of hundred dollars. Then his 
boss comes down to him and says, “You know 
this new method that you tried?” 

He answers, “Yes, I know it didn’t work.” 

The boss asks, “Did you ask anybody about 
uw?” 

‘No.” 

“Well, you know, some of us have had quite 
a bit of experience with this kind of thing. We 
might have been able to help you on it.” He 
was trying to be very friendly. But just as 
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surely as if he had told the man outright, he 
has told him, “You have no authority.” Under 
these circumstances it will be unusual if that 
man will really stick his neck out again. He will 
not, therefore, develop the practice in decision- 
making that he should have for future pro- 
motions. 

I might say that one of the worst periods for 
management development is in a cost reduc- 
tion period, especially if there is no sound or- 
ganization plan at that time. Through the con- 
troller’s records, excessive attention is so fre- 
quently given to every small deviation in cost. 
This, in effect, makes everybody very sensi- 
tive to making the slightest error because it 
seems to be highlighted way out of propor- 
tion. It develops in every man a hesitancy to 
take any constructive action. It tends to re- 
tard the development of all management people 
down the line, and if continued very long, it 
subtly softens the backbone in them. It makes 
them less equipped to take promotions to man- 
agerial positions requiring incisive decision- 
making. 

Lead to Personal Accountability 

Fundamentally every man profits most from 
experience by being made accountable. This is 
especially true for management positions. A 
man must learn to personally take the credit 
or discredit for the results that are assigned 
to him. This must lead quite logically from the 
definition of the organization requirement. This 
is the reason why you must very carefully de- 
fine results that you expect from him. Without 
this, he cannot be really accountable. This has 
important implications in other areas of person- 
nel. For example in compensation, raises given 
at the end of the year without relationship to 
results accomplished tend to militate against 
accountability. Appraisal plans that are based 
on traits or abilities are very often leading a- 
way from basic accountability on the job. To 
the extent that you are not forcing accountabil- 
ity for results, you are retarding the develop- 
ment of a manager from becoming a hard-hit- 
ting individual that gets results. 

In recent years the group method for solving 
problems has come into vogue. This has often 
led to committees. Unfortunately, these com- 
mittees are poorly designed so that they fre- 
quently reduce the basic accountability of each 
individual management man and thereby pre- 
vent his development. Here’s the way it hap- 
pens: A man comes to a committee and brings 
up one of his own personal departmental prob- 
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lems. He gets the thinking of everybody on the 
committee. When they all agree he goes and 
applies the method. But, suppose it doesn’t 
work! Is he accountable? No! He has a fine 
chance to duck accountability. Why? Well, 
didn’t everybody agree? He tends to feel he’s 
off the hook! These committees have frequently 
retarded the very development of the men that 
they were trying to develop. 

This committee approach is very often a com- 
mon error of cost programs. In an attempt to 
control cost, people very often rely on cost com- 
mittees. All too frequently these have resulted 
in the reduction of personal accountability on 
the part of each individual manager. It’s true 
that at times they do accomplish some cost re- 
duction. The loss of personal accountability 
developed, however, often carries on for years 
afterward so that the final results will often 
show a net loss from this procedure. 

As an aside on accountability, whenever an 
organization man finds a proliferation of reports 
spreading throughout a firm “to inform”, it’s a 
signal to him that people are probably not bas- 
ically accountable. Very frequently these re- 
ports develop to be a way whereby men are able 
to avoid accountability by letting everybody 
know what’s going on. This does not lead to 
a virle management group. It does not lead to 
an action-getting, risk-taking type of manage- 
ment. And to the extent that it does not, it act- 
ually retards the development of the manage- 
ment group. 


Develop Records as Stimulators 


Very often the very record system in a firm 
retards the development of management people 
up and down the line. Here’s the way it hap- 
pens. The accountants develop a fine system 
of records, operating statements, sometimes 
over-all budgets. But where do these go? Most 
frequently to top management! But where 
should action be taken? Most of the time at 
the lowest possible level! But these men often 
get no records, or comparatively few. All they 
ever hear about is the deviation reported to 
the top, coming down through channels. As a 
consequence, the record men are looked at as 
hated sleuths who are simply there to ferret 
out any little error that someone down the line 
may make so that they can report it to some- 
one above. Supervisors down the line very often 
learn to circumvent records, to alibi and to 
prove the inadequacy and futility of keeping 
these records, instead of using them soundly as 
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real businessmen to run their operations. 

We need a new approach to management re- 
cords. You should apply what we would call 
the action principle to record keepers. It is simp- 
ly this: 

Nobody should be responsible for simply 

keeping records. Instead, it should be the 

responsibility of any record keeper to get 

action as a result of these records. 
You’d be amazed how this changes the approach 
of record keepers. For example, a cost account- 
ant now has the responsibility to point out de- 
viations to foremen and to supervisors so that 
they take action. He now finds he has to in- 
terpret these records. The same reports won’t 
work. He must understand the problems of the 
line. He becomes a much broader management 
man, much better equipped to be a control- 
ler later on. 

In addition, the line supervisor learns to use 
these records because they are made practical 
for him in meeting his objectives. And they 
are reported to him. I emphasize this. The re- 
cord system should be developed so that devi- 
ations are reported directly to the man as long 
as they are within his authority. You can read- 
ily see, of course, that you have to start with 
defining the results that you expect of each 
individual man down the line if you want a 
management record system to work effectively. 
But under such an approach, the people down 
the line are developed as broader businessmen 
utilizing records for more effective operation. 

These are only a few of the organization prin- 
ciples and methods that I could mention that 
are effective in developing men. They must all 
be carefully weighed and weighed simultane- 
ously in setting up every management job in 
the firm if you wish to get the most effective 
development of the management group. In my 
opinion it’s the fundamental way that managers 
develop. They learn by effective operation on 
the jobs that they now occupy. You can see 
that basically what we’re trying to do is to de- 
velop each job down the line as a small replica 
of the jobs above. It makes businessmen of 
every management man in his own area. 

When you do this all the way down, you find 
that people have learned to do the jobs above 
by doing their present jobs. Many of the prob- 
lems in promotions disappear. Men seem cap- 
able of promotion. You unearth an ability you 
didn’t dream existed within your own firm. 
Men are able to take responsibility. And when 
they are on the job they produce. 
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ASP A Chapter News... 


OXFORD... 

Miami University, Oxford, Ohio will be the 
site of the Miami Personnel Conference to be 
held October 1, 1958. The theme will be: Cost 
Reduction Through Effective Personnel Ad- 
ministration. The committee is making final 
plans for the conference which is sponsored 
by the three local chapters of ASPA: Cincinnati, 
Middletown and Hamilton in conjunction with 
Miami University. Seated, left to right are, 





Dale Constiner, Middletown; Dr. Harold F. 
Puff (co-chairman), Miami University; Leon- 
ard R. Brice (co-chairman), Hamilton; David 
B. Dupee, Cincinnati; Dean R. E. Glos, Miami 
University; and Adrian H. Siereveld, Hamilton. 


NEW YORK... 


A discussion on collective bargaining by three 
members of the chapter was the subject of the 
regular monthly meeting of the Metropolitan 
New York Chapter of ASPA. Norman White, 
Personnel Director of the Charles Bruning 
Company, Teterboro, New Jersey discussed 
collective bargaining as it concerns the local 
personnel man of a multi-plant organization 
who must negotiate locally. Robert Smith, Per- 
sonnel Director, Schlitz Brewing Co., Brooklyn, 
New York, then discussed the situation of the 
local personnel man of a multi-plant operation 
who must negotiate through a local industry- 
wide group. John Vozella, Personnel Director, 
Presto Lock Company, Garfield, New Jersey, 
told the group about the problems encountered 
by the Personnel Director of a small single unit 
plant in negotiating. A lively discussion period 
followed the presentation by the panel and the 
members present agreed that more workshops 
along practical lines should be held by the 
chapter in the future. 
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PHILADELPHIA... 

The election of officers and directors of 
the Philadelphia Chapter of ASPA was an- 
nounced at a luncheon meeting last month. 
The incoming president is John E. Christ who 
has been with The Franklin Institute since 1953 
as Director of Personnel. Prior to that time he 
was with Roberts and Mander Corporation for 
8 years and the John B. Stetson Company for 
20 years. He is a Charter member of the Phila- 
delphia Chapter of ASPA, a member of the 
Industrial Relations Association of Philadelphia 
and a member of American Management Asso- 
ciation. Serving with Mr. Christ are Vice Presi- 
dents, John Cox, H. Maurice Overley and Adam 
Walker; Secretary, Miss Loretto Hibbard; 
Treasurer, Harry S. Vila; and Directors, Frank 
E. Bowker, Jr., Robert V. Hofstetter, Russell 
B. Scott, John McAteer, Curtis W. Howard, 
Owen B. Paxton, Douglas M. Robins and Miss 
Dorothy Masterman. 


CINCINNATI... . 


The membership of the Cincinnati Personne! 
Association announces the election of four new 
members to its Board of Directors for a three 
year term. The new members are: Freeman 
Morgan, Jr., The Kroger Company; Harry F. 
Anderson, Gibson Art Company; Joseph F. 
Wolf, Baldwin Piano Company; and Frank A. 
Peluso, Cincinnati Bickford Division, Giddings 
and Lewis Machine Tool Company. The above 
newly e‘ected Board members replaces an equal 
number of retiring Board members. 





The Board of Directors met and elected the 
following as Officers of the Cincinnati Personnel 
Association for 1958-1959: Robert A. Jones, 
President, G. A. Gray Company; Walter Bein- 
hart, Vice President, Formica Company; Joseph 
E. Bell, Secretary, Cincinnati Gas & Electric 
Company; Joseph F. Wolf, Treasurer, Baldwin 
Piano Company. 
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st. LOUIS... 


J. H. “Jack” Harwood, personnel director of 
Metal Goods Corporation, was installed as 
president of the Industrial Relations Club of 
Greater Saint Louis for the 1958-1959 term. 

Harwood succeeds C. P. Hoevel, industrial 
relations manager for the M-E-L Division, 
Ford Motor Company, St. Louis. 

Other officers installed were Walter Kloster- 
meier, first vice president; Iain Gray, second 
vice president; Charles DeLargy, treasurer, 
and Kingsley Wientge, secretary. 

The installation was held at the organization’s 
annual dinner dance at Norwood Hills Country 
Club. 





The Industrial Relations Club of Greater 
Saint Louis is composed of personnel and in- 
dustrial relations officals of firms and businesses 
within St. Louis and surrounding communities. 
JH. “Jack” Harwood, newly-installed presi- 
of the Industrial Relations Club of Greater 
Saint Louis, left, presents past-president’s award 
to C. P. Hoevel, outgoing president of the or- 
ganization. 


SOUTH BEND-MISHAWAKA 


Recently monthly meetings of the South 
Bend-Mishawaka Personnel Association, ASPA, 
have featured excellent speakers on timely 
personnel topics. The April meeting featured 
Michael C. Granat, Director of Labor Relations 
of Drewrys, Ltd. and Campaign Chairman of 
the United Fund drive, speaking on the United 
Fund and its relationship to personnel people. 
Mr. C. S. McQuiston, Assistant Director of the 
Indiana Employment Security Division, led an 
informative discussion on jobless benefits at 
the May meeting. The local chapter was a 
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guest of Drewrys, Ltd. for the June meeting, 
during which a plant tour and discussion of 
Drewrys’ employee benefit program was con- 
ducted by Charles Torok, Assistant Personnel 
Director. 


The present officers of the chapter: President 
John D. Leary, Roach-Appelton Mfg. Co.; Vice- 
President John Wishing, Bendix Products 
Division; and Secretary-Treasurer Rachel Zum- 
pfe, Indiana Employment Security Division, 
continue the progressive leadership which has 
done so much to further the aims of the South 
Bend-Mishawaka Personnel Association. 


ASPA REGION IV 


Region IV directors of the American Society 
the Washington Duke Hotel. The directors, 
meeting in conjunction with the Southeastern 
states, are shown during a business session at 
of Personnel Administrators, representing six 
Personnel Conference at Durham, N. C., 
planned work of the regional group of ASPA 
for the coming year. Seated around the table, 
left to right, are: Mrs. Christine R. Winston of 
Richmond, Va., director of personnel for Medical 
Service, Inc.; John A. Moore of Waynesville, 
manager of the personnel department for the 
Dayton Rubber Co. (representing Tennessee): 
Mrs. Elizabeth S. Rawls of Richmond, personnel 
manager for the Everett Waddey Co.; Miss 
Janie C. Cline of Bethune, S. C. personnel rep- 
resentative of the Kindall Co.; William D. Ken- 
nedy of Jacksonville Fla., manager of the Flori- 
da State Employment Service; Leslie A. Martin 
of Charleston, W. Va., assistant vice president 
of the Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone Co. 
of West Virginia; George Ryder of Atlanta, Ga., 
employee development manager for Colonial 
Stores, Inc.; and Weste H. Patton of Raleigh, 
director of personnel for the Farmers Coopera- 
tive Exchange, Inc. 
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ASPA studies the 





personnel profession... 


by BERT M. WALTER 
President AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATORS 
Vice-President CLARK EQUIPMENT CO., Gen. Off.: Buchanan, Michigan 





“Into whatever house I go, I will enter only 
for the good of my patients, keeping myself far 
from all intentional ill-doing. I will prescribe 
regimen for the good of my patients according 
to my ability and my judgment and never do 
harm to anyone. To please no one will I pre- 
scribe a deadly drug, nor give advice which 
may cause his death. All that may come to my 
knowledge in the exercise of my profession or 
outside of my profession or in daily commerce 
‘with men, which ought not to be spread abroad, 
I will keep secret and will never reveal. If I 
keep this oath faithfully, may I enjoy my life 
and practice my art, respected by all men and 
in all times; but if I swerve from it or violate 
it, may the reverse be my lot.” 

This, in part, is the Oath of Hippocrates, 
written by the famous Greek physician who 
lived 400 vears before the birth of Christ. Hip- 
pocrates is called the “Father of Medicine” and 
from his students he exacted an oath that they 
would never abuse their trust by criminal prac- 
tice. Before his time it was not uncommon for 
the physician to take life as well as to preserve 
it. But with the rigid code of ethics set forth 
by Hippocrates the medical profession, as we 
know it today, over two thousand years later, 
came into existence. 

It is true that many persons consider men of 
religion as comprising the oldest known profes- 
sion. But, in these remarks, I will use the words 
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“professional” in depicting such fields as medi- 
cine and the law. 

Prebably no other profession has ever enjoyed 
the public acceptance accorded the medical pro- 
fession. How have men of medicine achieved 
this enviable role? 

What constitutes professional status? Why 
are some groups considered professional and 
others not? Is it legislation which provides for 
it? Possibly. But, in the first instance, no law 
established the Oath of Hippocrates. No, the real 
embodiment of professional status lives in a code 
of ethics, a way of thinking, doing, living. The 
law is precise when it states “Thou shalt not 
kill.” This is a law of God and of man. But it 
doesn’t prevent murders. The criminal finds no 
difficulty in rationalizing his crime, and society 
is placed on trial for failing to give him the 
home life or guidance that may have kept him 
from his act of violence. No—legislation alone 
will not create a professional status. Ethics—a 
fundamental sense of right and wrong, and a 
built-in policing system are the only sound 
foundation posts upon which to erect a profes- 
sion. 

Each state requires a lawyer to take an oath 
and although the words differ the meaning is 
essentially the same. The lawyer promises to 
uphold the law, to conduct his practice toward 
that end, to assist the defenseless or oppressed 
and to hold himself above the wrong. 

It is highly significant, and not by accident, 
that both the doctor and the lawyer charge 
themselves to help those in need of their ser- 
vices without malice or fee. For despite Nature’s 
Law of the Fittest, it is the law of Society 
that the strong shall care for the weak. Human 
decency prompts us to help and not abuse. 

From its inception more than 10 years ago, 
the American Society for Personnel Adminis- 
tration has strived to bring into the general 
field of industrial, employee and labor relations 
a code of ethics which would establish a foun- 
dation similar to that used in the medical pro- 
fession. For years, successive Boards and Com- 
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PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATORS know that keeping 
line supervisors alert and informed is an investment 
that pays off every working day. Anything less than 
peak performance by these key people costs your 


company money! 


MANAGEMENT INFORMATION provides a steady flow 
of dependable answers to recurrent job problems. 
Instills confidence, encourages thinking, develops good 


judgement in the handling of people and situations. 


Why not determine for yourself the value in 


MANAGEMENT INFORMATION by requesting your 
personal copy of “New Horizons for Supervision.” 
Not just a brochure but a value-packed sampling 


of actual motivating material including: 
@ 50 Page Pocket Planning Guide 

@ Skill in Managing Your Time 

@ 100 Ways to Cut Waste 

@ Effective Memo and Report Writing 
@ Case Studies in Human Relations 


@ A Straight Look at Your Own Personality 





SEND for your 
personal copy 
today! 


pertOveD 9, 








Dept. 98X 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


Please provide me, without obligation, with a ] 
copy of “New Horizons for Supervision.” 


Name 
Firm 


Address 
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mittees of the Society have wrestled with this 
monumental undertaking. These exacting delib- 
erations have culminated in a specific plan 
which I announced at the Tenth Annual Con- 
ference held in Philadelphia May 19th through 
Zl1st, as the program to determine what consti- 
tutes acceptable standards for personnel admin- 
istration. The plan takes its name from this 
vhrase: 
Acceptable Standards for Personnel 
Administration. 

Dr. Charles Bish, of George Washington Uni- 
versity, has generously accepted the appoint- 
ment as Chairman of the National Research 
and Development Committee which will have 
as its long range project the complete develop- 
ment of the ASPA plan. Serving with Dr. Bish 
will be John J. McCarthy of General Electric 
Company, William V. Machaver of U. S. Air 
Reduction Company, and T. T. Seudder, Jr. of 
the McCall Corporation. In addition, we have 
invited the Pacific Northwest Personnel Man- 
agement Association, the Pacific Industrial Re- 
lations Association, and the Society for Person- 
nel Administration, to designate representatives 
who would assist in the development of the 
ASPA plan. 

The Dr. Bish Research Committee will first 
determine the standards by which the personnel 
profession will be known. Once having deter- 
mined the standards, it will then be necessary 
to establish how an individual will be able to 
meet these standards. 

The educational field will be canvassed to de- 
termine what these institutions currently offer 
by way of specialized courses in the general 
phase of the humanities, but beyond this survey 
the Committee will need to develop guide posts 
for present and future use of colleges and uni- 
versities throughout America. There is need to 
insure that the course outlines are adequate to 
impart to individuals the necessary knowledge, 
characteristics and attitudes to qualify grad- 
uates in the respective branches of personnel 
administration. 

Another major phase of the analysis will be 
a survey of current business practices with re- 
spect to personnel administration, and the prac- 
tical experience background which is consid- 
ered acceptable for the development of efficient 
personnel administrators. 

There are so many important questions which 
are as yet unanswered that it seems foolhardy 
to build an Army before we know whom we 
have for soldiers. 
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Here are some of the problems whict 
Dr. Bish’s Committee: 
1. What do we now have in the way 
qualified Personnel Administrator: 

a. How long has he been on the job 

b. What is his background in pers 
work; 

c. Is he suited to the job by trainin; 
perience and temperament; 

2. How did he get where he is: 

a. Was he the best qualified mai 
Company had; 

b. Did he get the position based on length 
of service and attrition; 

c. Did someone with influence decide to 
“sive him a chance;” 

d. Did he serve apprenticeship in dif- 
ferent phases of personnel work until 
he arrived at his present position? 

3. If we know what we now have, how does 
it compare with what we ultimately want: 

a. What else would we require of him; 

b. Is the lack (if any) due to personal 
and character traits or lack of experi- 
ence and training; 

c. If this man doesn’t meet our standards, 
what should we do with him? 


4. After we have the above data, what do we 
do with it: 

a. Do we establish our standards so high 
that we can only hope that some in- 
dividuals will come close to them; 

b. Do we insist that all members of the 
Society meet the new specifications or 
become disqualified; 

c. Should we set realistic goals with time 
schedules for individual accomplish- 

ment; 
d. Shall we require that every applicant 
pass certain tests before admittance to 
the Society; if so, how do we keep a 
current check on Society members? 
Many organizations across the country call 
hemselves “professional.” Putting the name 
‘professional” in an organization title is one 
thing, but living up to it is quite another. To 
be truly professional we, as a group, must earn 
that title. We must have the acceptance of our 
business associates, our neighbors and our 
‘riends. Strict adherence to a code of ethics 
will give us this recognition—which can be 
gained in no other way. Then, and only then, 
will others say of us, “By their works shall ye 
know them.” 
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AN ASPA SERVICE 


Members are assisted in making contacts with 
companies seeking qualified personnel administra- 


tors. There is no charge to members for personnel 
position summaries appearing in this column. Write 


to Editor for full resume. 


PERSONNEL EXECUTIVES AVAILABLE . . . 


Education: Three years pre-law with Business 
Administration and Economics major. Three 
year law leading to professional degree. 

Experience: 13 years in general personnel ad- 
ministration covering labor relations, collec- 
tive bargaining, labor law, incentive plans, 
hiring and selection techniques, job evalua- 
tion, merit plans, preparation of operating 
policies and procedures, employee training, 
wage and salary administration and employee 
benefits plans. Code: TOR-13. 

Education: BS degree—majored in Personnel 
Administration and Industrial Relations. 

Experience: Fully experienced to direct all 
phases of a progressive Personnel Department 
of a medium sized company. Good _ back- 
ground in contract negotiations. Processed 
grievances and carried through arbitration. 
Supervised a Management Development 
Program. Experienced in Employment, Re- 
cruitment, Group Insurance. Age 35. 

Code: COR-12 

Education: Business Administration, Major in 
Personnel Management, Minors in Business 
Economics, Industrial Psychology and Labor 
Law. Graduate of Wartime F.B.I. Academy. 

Experience: 14 years in Personnel Administra- 
tion and Labor Relations—much of it in mul- 
ti-plant responsibilities. Heavy in labor re- 
lations, contract bargaining, and the develop- 
ment and coordination of personnel policy 
and practices. As a professional consultant 
did executive appraisal, testing, wage & 
salary administration work, executive re- 
cruitment, functional organization work and 
development training. Age 39. 

Code TOR-21 
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PROBLEMS AND PRACTICES IN 
ENGINEERING MANAGEMENT 


Special Report 24. American Management 
Association Inc. New York. 1957 138 pp. 


$3.75 (AMA members: $2.50) 


This report will be of interest to those Person- 
nel Administrators who deal with engineering 
manpower. There still remains a critical short- 
age of engineers and thus we must use those 


we have as effectively as possible. 

In this report, the AMA stresses the need to 
re-examine your current organization of the 
engineering function. It discusses the adminis- 
tration of successful engineering programs 
and how to organize for efficient systems en- 
gineering. 

Of special interest to personnel departments is 
the discussion on timely but neglected methods 


of easing the engineering shortage. 


CONTROL OF NON-MANUFACTURING 
COSTS 


Special Report 26. American Management 


Association Inc., New York 1958. 142 pp. 


$3.00 (AMA members: $2.00) 


The fact that a company has a higher sales 
volume today does not necessarily mean a 
greater net profit. Companies have discovered 
that increased costs can and do reduce profit 
margins. In this respect, hidden costs are par- 


ticularly dangerous. 


This is not a startling discovery, however, 
this AMA special report shows how selected 
companies apply imaginative solutions to the 
problems of higher costs in such areas as fiscal, 
marketing, personnel, and office management. 
It points out how these companies find new 
profit opportunities in administrative cost con- 
trol. 
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“ Book Shelf... 


Reviews by DR. HARRY SHERMAN 


TOWARD THE FACTORY OF THE FUTURE 


Special Report 28. American Management 
Association Inc., New York. 1958. 96 pp. 


$2.50 (AMA members: $1.75) 


As personnel administrators we are all great- 
ly interested in the factory of the future. What 
effect will automation and many other innova- 
tions have on our work. In this special report, 
the AMA describes how leading companies are 
currently adapting new innovations to their 
manufacturing operations. 


Several organizations, such as National Bis- 
cuit Company, Koppers Company, Inc., Rodney 
Hunt Machine Company and others discuss the 
impact of automation on basic production areas, 
including maintenance, materials handling, 
transportation, manpower utilization and other 
company operations. 


MODULAR MANAGEMENT AND HUMAN 
LEADERSHIP by Frank Pieper 


Methods Press, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
288 pp. $6.50 


Written as a practical manual on how to help 
workers work and addressed directly to the 
working leader, Modular Management and Hu- 
man Leadership discusses the situation in which 
the foreman or supervisor in industry and gov- 
ernment finds himself today. It shows how the 
leader is caught between the demands of 
scientific or “modular” management and the 
needs of workers for human leadership. It re- 
commends honest, agressive leadership that 
shows respect for workers and stimulates them 
to want to produce, and condemns use of tricky 
“human relations” techniques that manipulate 
people. 


Other new ideas in the book include dis- 
cussions of how to give “psychological pay,” 
how to prevent work problems, how to solve 
work problems that can’t be prevented, the 
HOW-TO method of writing and using stand- 
ard work methods, how to lead both spur-of- 
the-moment and planned group discussions, and 
how the leader can understand both himself 
and his workers. 
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Scrooge 
Might Not 
Have Approved 


by IRVING RICHTER 


WHY HOLD A CHRISTMAS PARTY? 

Scrooge might not have approved, but now- 
adays thousands of companies give parties for 
employees. Sometimes 
invited also. Both 
in the “employee family” and the “community 


the children of their 


neighborhood children are 
family” these parties are steadily growing more 
popular. For the participants they are calendar 
dates of fun; for the sponsoring companies they 
ure a source of goodwill. 

Committees representing sponsoring com- 
panies report that Christmas parties are a highly 
satisfying experience for the grownups who wit- 
ness the genuine pleasure of the children in 
attendance. These committees provide eye and 
ear witnesses to an excellent job of public re- 
lations with an employee at his most sensitive 
spot—his children. 

At the Christmas party, the company or the 
factory comes before the community as a human 
organization—and what better job of public 
relations can any firm wish to achieve? 

The kids melt all barriers. Adults of all color, 
class and classification are at their best at these 
parties. 

NOW LET’S START PLANNING! 

BEFORE THE PARTY 
A. WHO WILL HANDLE THE PARTY? 

The appointment of your committee is best 
determined by each firm on the basis of its em- 
ployer-employee relationships. Large firms, for 
instance, may have a recreation director who 
staff rep- 
resentatives to make up the committee. In some 


draws in production and\or office 
firms the employees organize the party, but the 
company handles the financing. 

Where there is a Recreation Association, as 
at Ford's, Owens-Illinois, Ingersoll Rand, etc., 
the Association takes full responsibility. 

Once the committee is set up, whether by ap- 





ABOUT THE AUTHOR— 
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dent of Organization Services, Inc. in Detroit, 
Michigan. He received his B. A. degree in 1934 
from the University of Wisconsin. He did gradu- 
ate work in Economics at Columbia University and 
American University; and Labor Law work at 
Wayne University. He is a former Economist for 
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pointment or some other method, 
question it faces is: 
B. WHEN SHOULD THE PARTY BE HELD? 
The most popular dates seem to be the two 
weekends preceding Christmas. If the party—or 
program or show—is to be given only once. 
2:00 p.m. to 4:00 p.m. are generally the best 
hours. Where a program must be repeated be- 
eause of the size of the group, it is best to 
plan a program lasting not more than an hour 
and a half, with that much time allowed be- 
tween each performance. If the program is for 
childrer. over six and adults, an early evening 


the first 


hour is feasible and acceptable. 

If the group to be accommodated is so large 
that it cannot all be handled on one day pro- 
grams continuing through an entire week may 
ke necessary. 

C. WHERE SHOULD THE PARTY BE HELD’ 

For the most effective good will results, the 
party should be held at the plant: in the cafe- 
teria, gymnasium or other suitable place. If this 
is not feasible, a neighborhood movie house 
might be rented. A community church, with a 
social hall that has a platform or space for erect- 
ing one is another possibility. 

Theater owners in the might 
supply a movie house at no charge or a nom- 
inal sum and may even give you ushers. 

The auditorium of your grade or high school 
or local college might be available—if you will 
plan NOW and engage the space. See the local 
Board of Education for this space. 
clubs that 
large halls may place them at your disposal for 
a greater or lesser consideration. 

The important thing about a place is to MAKE 
ARRANGEMENTS NOW! And 
arises: 

D. HOW LARGE A HALL? 

Another way of putting this is to ask the 


community 


Fraternal organizations or have 


the question 
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committees how many children can be expected. 

Shop foremen or committee members can get 
a good estimate of the number of children com- 
ing to the party by circulating a combination 
invitation-questionnaire (see Appendix A). This 
will bring answers froin the employees as to the 
number, age and sex of the children each ex- 
pects to bring. Such a survey is essential for 
planning space and for intelligent buying of gifts 
and refreshments. 

E. WHICH CHILDREN WILL COME? 

You will wonder whether you will have more 
boys than girls, more toddlers or teen-agers. 

General experience reveals approximately the 
same number of boys and girls in each age at- 
tend the parties year after year. 

Again on the basis of general experience, age 
groupings usually run as follows: 

0— 3 years make up 28% of the crowd 

4— 8 years make up 40% of the crowd 

9—12 years make up 32% of the crowd 

These figures are, of course, subject to change 
during heavy layoffs when older seniority people 
are apt to dominate. 

If you cannot determine this safely, order a 
case or two of toys such as music-makers that 
have general appeal as to age and sex. 

F. SELECTION OF GIFTS 

Proper selection of toys is perhaps the most 
important decision. Large plants have generaliy 
selected the same red mesh stocking with candy 
and toys for children of all ages, both boys and 
girls. 

The stocking generally contains such standard 
toys as a yo-yo, paddle ball, patience puzzle 
or tricks for older children; coloring books, 
crayons and balloons for younger children. 
Musical toy and candy for all. 

The Ford Motor Co. recreation staff for many 
years now has been ordering such a stocking 
for the children at parties at all of its plants. 
General Motors, Eaton Mfg., General Electric, 
Consumers Power, Michigan Bell and many 
others are also using this method. 

The universal stocking simplifies selection 
and distribution of gifts but it doesn’t satisfy 
everyone. Many plants, especially smaller units, 
prefer to order toys by age group and sex. They 
add candy and novelties such as balloons, In- 
dian head-dresses or blowouts for ali kids. 

The advantage of diversified toys is obvious. 
So are the problems. 

As a change from traditional net stockings, 
while still maintaining the universal package, 
plants have used such packaging as: 
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An imprinted suitcase 

. A pliofilm or cello bag 

A Christmas shopping bag 

. Specially designed gift boxes 
Gift-Wrapped surprise packages 

A Santa Tote Bag or drawstring bag 


AT THE PARTY 
A. THE PROGRAM 

Plan to have a child-centered program with a 
Christmas theme. The main purpose should be 
to achieve a maximum of entertainment. To 
keep the attention of the children, the program 
must maintain a fast and continuous tempo. 
Keep it short! 

Some form of child participation during the 
program, such as community singing, will make 
the children active participants and provide re- 
laxation from sustained watching and tension. 
“Santa Claus” might be someone who could 
lead the songs. 

It is generally easier to distribute the gifts 
as the children leave the auditorium. But re- 
freshments should be planned so that children 
have something when they enter—popcorn, can- 
dies, popcorn balls or candy “Santas”. “Eats 
make a party” for the small fry. A pre-program 
nibble will keep the children busy while the 
show gets under way. 

Most programs last about an hour and a half. 
Try to arrange for live acts such as magicians, 
acrobats, dancers or similar skits. Animal per- 
formances rarely miss. Animated cartoons and 
other movie shorts are successful, but remem- 
ber that an hour-long movie will tire out the 
smaller children and cause a restless audience. 


moan sp 


Here is a sample “model program”: 
1. Santa’s entrance gift; refreshments 
2. Community sing; preferably led by Santa 
3. Professional program (movies, acts, etc.) 
4. Closing “sing” 
5. Orderly dismissal and distribution of gifts 
B. MORE ABOUT THE PRESENTS 
Generally it is wisest to give out the main 
presents at the end of the program. Otherwise 
the opening of packages and excitement of see- 
ing the toys can disrupt a well-planned pro- 
gram. If possible, gifts should be kept out of 
sight until time for actual distribution. Door 
prizes might be given out during the program 
when everyone is seated and can see and hear 
this part of the program. 
If you have divided attendants by age and 
sex groups, you might best handle gift distri- 
bution by establishing different stations for 
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TOTE BAG 














Beautiful red canvas cloth, white Christmas 
design, 10’ x 15” with white drawstring. Packed 
with 10 toys. Designed to appeal to boys and 
girls up to age 13. 

Price $11.40 per dozen, sample $1.00. 








All well-known toys at wholesale prices from 
$6.00 dz. to $30.00 dz. CATALOG FREE. 





Also Stockings, Candy Boxes, Decorations, 


Santa Badges, Wrappings. 


FREE: “How To Run A SUCCESSFUL Children’s 
Christmas Party”, illustrated booklet used 
world-wide since 1954. 


Onganization Serutees Tue. 


8259 LIVERNOIS DETROIT 4, MICHIGAN 
TExas 4-9020 


Items and Ideas for All Events 





handling each group. To make this work you 
will need prominent, colorful signs to point out 
each station. Stations should be near the exits 
so the children will receive their gifts as they 
leave the building. 

Some firms give out different colored tickets, 
varied by age and sex. The children turn in 
ihe ticket to get their appropriate gift. A fur- 
ther suggestion is that each distribution point 
be manned by at least six adults. Two are for 
distribution; two for handling and stacking; and 
two to keep the lines of children moving in an 
erderly fashion. 

C. WHAT ABOUT DECORATIONS? 

Color is the big thing in decorations. Brilliance 
and sparkle should be the keynote of the hall. 

Create a festive atmosphere by having a 
live Santa who walks about the lobby as the 
children enter. He can stand near a brightly 
decorated tree and greet the children if that 
will be convenient to the entrance. The walls 
of the lobby should be gay with decorations 
of paper Santas, tree cutouts, snow flakes and 
other suitable designs. Balloons and paper hats, 
candy canes and stars are all part of the dec- 
oration scheme. 

PARTY COSTS AND FINANCING 

One dollar retail toys cost from $6.00 to $7.20 
per dozen, wholesale. $5.00 retail items cost 
from $2.50 to $3.50 wholesale. Educational toys 
of wood average $5.00 to $21.00 wholesale per 
dozen. 

Other expenses might include: 

. Hall rental 

. Santa Claus suit 

. Popcorn and other refreshments 
. Entertainment 

. Gift-wrapping 

Complete package deals are often available 
to include candy, toys, and novelties—at so much 
per child. 

Packages such as stockings, complete and 
ready to hand out, range from $.25 to $1.00 per 
child. 

There will undoubtedly be a number of “vol- 
unteer” hours put in by your committee mem- 
bers. Those who help on the committees can 
be rewarded without too great expense by giv- 
ing them extra toys for their own use; by a 
gift of an imprinted pen set for each committee 
member; by a party of some sort (before or 
after the big party) to honor the committee; 
and by adequate and public thank you’s... 
but not during the program, please! It will only 
bore the children and make them restless. 
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